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ness of self, — or at least this is 'nearer the truth' than the reverse 
order. 4 But if the child knows himself only in contrast with others, 
he must, I think, know others only in contrast with himself. Professor 
Royce says that "in order to contrast oneself with one's social environ- 
ment it is necessary, in general, first to learn how to do something that 
has social significance. I can not oppose you by my speech unless I 
already know how to talk. I can not rival you as a musician unless 
I already understand music. I can not endeavor to get the better 
of a political rival unless I already understand politics. But speech 
and music and politics have to be learned by imitation." 5 But (the 
italics are mine) why first and already? One might as well say 
that a triangle can not have three angles unless it first has three 
sides. Granted that the child has nothing of his own to say until 
he learns to talk, it is none the less true that he does not learn to 
talk until he has something of his own to say. Speech and music 
and politics are indeed developed by contact with social environment ; 
they are none the less the products of an individual reaction, which, 
just so far as one understands, is also creative. And so of a long 
list of illustrations by which Royce shows that imitation precedes 
self-consciousness. Each is a case of the sociologist's fallacy, by 
which a 'not-before' is translated into an 'after' and a correlative 
condition into a prior; and the whole is a reflection of the view that 
the individual is the product of the social order. 

I have spoken of the misuse of the social category as if there 
were also a proper use for it. As a descriptive category which 
marks off a group of relations intimately concerned in mental de- 
velopment and a group of objects specially interesting to us, it is 
undoubtedly very serviceable. But as the basis of a scientific classi- 
fication it has, so far as I can see, no validity whatever. The rela- 
tions between the several factors of the individual self present, 
both for psychology and for ethics, the same conditions as those 
between the several individuals composing society. There are no 
social laws which are peculiarly and exclusively social. 

"Warner Pite. 

Indiana University. 

DISCUSSION 

A WORD MORE ABOUT TRUTH 
To the Editors of this Journal : 

My failure in making converts to the conception of truth which 
I published in your number for March 14 of this year, seems, if I 

* ' The World and the Individual,' Second Series, p. 170, also p. 2C0 ff. 
5 ' Psychology,' p. 278. 
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may judge by what I hear in conversation, almost complete. An 
ordinary philosopher would feel disheartened, and a common choleric 
sinner would curse God and die, after such a reception. But instead 
of taking counsel of despair, I make bold to assail your pages again, 
in the faint hope that repeated droppings may wear upon the stone, 
and that my statements may seem less obscure if surrounded by 
something more of a 'mass' whereby to apperceive them. 

For fear of compromising other 'pragmatists,' whoe'er they be, 
I will speak of the conception which I am trying to make intelligible, 
not as the pragmatist conception, but as my own conception. I first 
published it in the year 1885, in an article in Mind bearing the title of 
'The Function of Cognition.' Essential theses of this article were 
independently supported in 1893 and 1895 by Professor D. S. Miller 1 
and were repeated by me in a presidential address on ' The Knowing 
of Things Together ' 2 in 1895. Professor Strong, in an article in 
this Journal 3 entitled 'A Naturalistic Theory of the Reference of 
Thought to Reality,' called our account 'the James-Miller theory of 
cognition,' and, as I understood him, gave it his adhesion. Yet, 
such is the difficulty of writing clearly in these penetralia of phi- 
losophy, that each of these revered colleagues informs me privately 
that the account of truth I now give— which to me is but that earlier 
statement more completely set forth— is to him inadequate, and 
seems to leave the gist of real cognition out. If such near friends 
disagree, what can I hope from remoter ones, and what from un- 
friendly critics? 

Yet I feel so sure that the fault must lie in my lame forms of 
statement and not in my doctrine, that I beg you for more space in 
which to express myself. I shall probably not soon offend again in 
the interests of this particular subject of disputation! 



Are there not some general distinctions which it may help us to 
agree about in advance? Professor Strong, in the manuscript of a 
forthcoming work with which he has recently favored me, dis- 
tinguishes between what he calls 'saltatory' and what he calls 'am- 
bulatory' relations. 'Difference,' for example, is saltatory, jumping 
as it were immediately from one term to another, but 'distance' in 
time or space is made out of intervening parts of experience through 
which we ambulate in succession. Years ago, when T. H. Green's 
ideas were most influential, I was much troubled by his criticisms of 

1 Philosophical Review, Vol. II., p. 408, and Psychological Review, Vol. II., 
p. 533. 

2 Psychological Review, Vol. II., p. 105. 
* Vol. I., p. 253. 
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English sensationalism. One of his disciples in particular would 
always say to me, "Yes! terms may indeed be possibly sensational 
in origin; but relations, what are they but pure acts of the intellect 
coming upon the sensations from above, and of a higher nature?" 
I well remember the sudden relief it gave me to perceive one day that 
space relations at any rate were homogeneous with the terms between 
which they mediated. The terms were spaces, and the relations were 
only other intervening spaces. 4 For the Greenites space relations had 
been saltatory, for me they became thenceforward ambulatory. 

Now the most general way of contrasting my view of knowledge 
with the popular view (which is also the view of most epistemolo- 
gists) is to call my view ambulatory, and the other view saltatory; 
and the most general way of characterizing the two views is by 
saying that my view describes knowing as it exists concretely, while 
the other view only describes its results abstractly taken. 

I fear that most of my recalcitrant readers (Professor Russell, 5 
for example) fail to recognize that what is ambulatory in the con- 
crete may easily be taken so abstractly as to appear saltatory. Dis- 
tance, for example, is made abstract by emptying out whatever is 
particular in the concrete intervals — it is reduced thus to a sole 
'difference,' a difference of 'place,' which is a logical or saltatory 
distinction, a so-called 'pure relation.' 

The same is true of the relation called 'knowing,' which may 
connect an idea with a reality. My own account of this relation is 
ambulatory through and through. We know, I say, an object by 
means of an idea, whenever we ambulate towards the object with 
the clue in our hand which the idea gives us. If we believe in com- 
mon sense, in so-called 'sensible' realities, the idea may not only lead 
us towards its object, but may put the latter into our very hand, 
make it our immediate sensation. But, if, as most reflective people 
opine, sensible realities are not true realities, but only their appear- 
ances, our idea brings us at least so far, puts us in touch with 
reality's most authentic substitutes and representatives. In any case 
our idea brings us into the object's neighborhood, practical or ideal, 
gets us into commerce with it, helps us to its closer acquaintance, 
enables us to foresee it, class it, compare it, deduce it,— in short, to 
deal with it as we could not were the idea not in our possession. 

The idea is thus, when functionally considered, an instrument for 
enabling us the better to have to do with the object and to act about 
it. But it and the object are both of them bits of the general sheet 
and tissue of reality at large ; and when we say that the idea leads us 
towards the object, that only means that it carries us forward through 

* See my ' Principles of Psychology,' Vol. II., pp. 148-153. 

• See this Journal, Vol. IV., p. 292 f. 
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intervening tracts of that reality into the object's closer neighbor- 
hood, into the midst of its associates at least, be these associates its 
physical neighbors, or be they its logical congeners only. Thus car- 
ried into closer quarters, we are in a better situation as regards 
acquaintance and conduct ; and we say that through the idea we now 
know the object better or more truly. 

My thesis is that the knowing here is made by the ambulation 
through the intervening experiences. If the idea led us nowhere, 
or from that object instead of towards it, could we talk at all of its 
having any cognitive quality f But it is only when taken in conjunc- 
tion with the intermediate experiences that it gets related to that par- 
ticular object rather than to any other part of nature. Those inter- 
mediaries determine what particular knowing function it exerts. 
The terminus they guide or point to tells us what it 'means,' the 
results they yield us 'verify' or 'refute' it. Intervening experiences 
are thus as indispensable foundations for a concrete relation of 
cognition as intervening space is for a relation of distance. Cogni- 
tion, whenever we take it concretely, means determinate 'ambulation,' 
through intermediaries, from a terminus a quo to or towards a ter- 
minus ad quern. As the intermediaries are other than the termini, 
and connected with them by the usual associative bonds (be these 
'external' or be they logical, i. e., classificatory, in character), there 
would appear to be nothing especially unique about the processes of 
knowing. They fall wholly within experience ; and we need use, in 
describing them, no other categories than those which we employ in 
describing other natural processes. 

But there exist no processes which we can not also consider 
abstractly, eviscerating them down to their essential skeletons or 
outlines; and when we have treated the processes of knowing thus, 
we are easily led to regard them as something altogether unparalleled 
in nature. For we first empty idea, object and intermediaries of 
all their particularities in order to retain only a general scheme, and 
then we consider the latter only in its function of giving a result, and 
not in its character of being a process. In this treatment the inter- 
mediaries shrivel into the form of a mere space of separation, while 
the idea and object retain only the logical distinctness of being the 
end-terms that are separated. In other words, the intermediaries 
which in their concrete particularity form a bridge, evaporate ideally 
into an empty interval to cross, and then, the relation of the end- 
terms being now saltatory, the whole hocus-pocus of Erkenntniss- 
theorie begins, and goes on unrestrained by further concrete con- 
siderations. The idea, in 'meaning' an object separated by an 
'epistemological chasm' from itself, now executes a salto mortale; in 
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knowing the object's nature, it now 'transcends' its own. The object 
in turn becomes 'present' where it is really absent, etc.; until a 
scheme remains upon our hands, the paradoxes of which some of us 
think that nothing short of an 'absolute' can overcome. 

The relation between idea and object, thus made into a saltatory 
one, is thenceforward opposed, as being more essential and previous, 
to its own ambulatory self, and our more concrete ambulatory de- 
scription is branded as either false or insufficient. The bridge of 
intermediaries, actual or possible, which in every real case is what 
carries and explains the knowing, gets treated as an episodic com- 
plication, which need not even potentially be there. I believe that 
this vulgar fallacy of opposing abstractions to the concretes from 
which they are abstracted, is the main reason why my account of 
knowing is deemed so unsatisfactory, and I will therefore say a word 
more on that general point. 

Any vehicle of conjunction, if all its particularities are abstracted 
from it, will leave us with nothing on our hands but the original 
disjunction which it bridged over. But to escape treating the re- 
sultant self-contradiction as an achievement of dialectical profundity 
all we need is to restore some part, no matter how small, of what we 
have taken away. In the case of the epistemological chasm the first 
reasonable step is to remember that the chasm was filled with some 
empirical material, whether ideas or sensations, which performed 
some bridging function and saved us from the mortal leap. Re- 
storing thus the indispensable modicum of reality to the matter of our 
discussion, we find our abstract treatment genuinely useful. "We 
escape entanglement with special cases without at the same time 
falling into gratuitous paradoxes. We can now describe the general 
features of cognition, tell what on the whole it does for us, in a 
universal way. 

We must remember that this whole inquiry into knowing grows 
up on a reflective level. In any real moment of knowing, what we 
are thinking of is our object, not the way in which we ourselves are 
momentarily knowing it. We at this moment, as it happens, have 
knowing itself for our object; but I think that the reader will agree 
that his present knowing of that object is included only abstractly, 
and by anticipation, in the results he may reach. What he actually 
keeps before his mind, as he reasons, is some supposed objective 
instance of knowing, as he conceives it to go on in some other person, 
or recalls it from his own past. As such, he, the critic, sees it to 
contain both an idea, an object, and processes by which the knower 
is guided from the one towards the other. He sees that the idea 
is remote from the object, and that, whether through intermediaries 
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or not, it genuinely has to do with it. He sees that it thus works 
beyond its immediate being, and lays hold of a remote reality; it 
jumps across, transcends itself. It does all this by extraneous aid, 
to be sure, but when the aid has come, it has done it and the result 
is secure. Why not talk of results by themselves, then, without con- 
sidering means? Why not treat the idea as simply grasping or 
intuiting the reality, of its having that faculty schlechthin, of its 
shooting over nature behind the scenes, as it were, of its knowing 
things immediately and directly? Why need we always lug in the 
bridging?— it only retards our discourse to do so. 

Such abstract talk about cognition's results is surely convenient; 
and it is surely as legitimate as it is convenient, so long as we don't 
forget what it ignores, or positively deny it. We may on occasion 
say that our idea meant always that particular object, that it led 
us there because it was of it intrinsically and essentially. We may 
insist that its verification follows upon that original cognitive virtue 
in it— and all the rest— and we shall do no harm so long as we know 
that these are only short cuts in our thinking. They are positively 
true accounts of fact as far as they go, only they leave vast tracts of 
fact out of the account, tracts of fact that have to be reinstated to 
make the accounts literally true of any real case. But if, not merely 
passively ignoring the intermediaries, you actively deny them to be 
even potential requisites for the results you are so struck by, your 
epistemology goes to irremediable smash. You are as far off the 
track as an historian would be, if, lost in admiration of Napoleon's 
personal power, he were to ignore his marshals and his armies and 
were to accuse you of error in describing his conquests as effected by 
their means. Of such abstractness and one-sidedness I accuse most 
of the critics of my own account. 

In the second lecture of my recent little book entitled 'Pragma- 
tism,' I used for a certain purpose the illustration of a squirrel 
scrambling round a tree-trunk to keep out of sight of a pursuing 
man : both go round the tree, but does the man go round the squirrel 1 
It all depends, I said, on what you mean by 'going round.' In 
one sense of the word the man 'goes round,' in another sense he 
does not. I settled the dispute by pragmatically distinguishing the 
senses. But I told how some disputants had called my distinction a 
shuffling evasion and taken their stand on what they called 'plain 
honest English going round.' 

In such a simple case few people would object to letting the term 
in dispute be translated into its concreter equivalents. But in the 
case of a complex function like our knowing they act differently. I 
give full concrete practical value for the idea of knowing in every 
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case I can think of, yet my critics insist that 'plain honest English 
knowing' is left out of my account. They write as if the minus were 
on my side and the plus on theirs. 

The essence of the matter for me is that although knowing can he 
both abstractly and concretely described, and although the abstract 
descriptions are often useful enough, yet they are all sucked up and 
absorbed without residuum into the concreter ones, and contain 
nothing of an essentially other or higher nature that the concrete 
descriptions can be accused of leaving behind. Knowing is just a 
natural process like any other. There is no ambulatory process what- 
soever, the results of which we may not describe, if we prefer to, in 
saltatory terms, or represent in static formulation. Suppose, e. g., that 
we say a man is ' prudent. ' Concretely, that means that he takes out 
insurance, hedges in betting, looks before he leaps. Do such acts 
constitute the prudence? are they the man qua prudent? Or is the 
prudence something by itself and independent of them ? As a con- 
stant habit in him, a permanent tone of character, it is convenient to 
call him prudent in abstraction from any one of his acts, prudent 
in general and without specification, and to say the acts follow from 
the preexisting prudence. But would he be prudent in the absence 
of each and all of the acts ? Surely we have no right to oppose static 
essences in this way to the moving processes in which they live 
embedded. 

My bedroom is above my library. Does the 'aboveness' here 
mean aught that is different from the concrete spaces through which 
I have to move in getting from the one to the other? It means, you 
may say, a pure topographic relation, a sort of architect's plan 
among the eternal essences. But that is not the real aboveness, it 
is only an abbreviated substitute that on occasion may lead my 
mind towards truer, i. e., fuller, dealings with the real aboveness. 
It is not an aboveness ante rem, it is a post rem extract from the 
aboveness in rebus. We may indeed talk, for certain conveniences, 
as if the abstract scheme preceded, we may say 'I must go up stairs 
because of the essential aboveness, ' just as we may say that the man 
'does prudent acts because of his ingrained prudence,' or that our 
ideas ' lead us truly because of their intrinsic truth. ' But this should 
not debar us on other occasions from using completer forms of de- 
scription. A concrete matter of fact always remains identical under 
any form of description, as when we say of a line, now that it runs 
from left to right, and now that it runs from right to left. These 
are but names of one and the same fact, one more expedient to use 
at one time, one at another. The full facts of cognition, whatever 
be the way in which we talk about them, even when we talk most 
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abstractly, stand inalterably given in the actualities and possibilities 
of the experience-continuum." But my critics treat my own more 
concrete talk as if it were the kind that sinned by its inadequacy, and 
as if the continuum left something out. 

A favorite way of opposing the more abstract to the more con- 
crete account is to accuse those who favor the latter of ' confounding 
psychology with logic' Our critics say that when we are asked 
what truth means, we reply by telling only how it is arrived-at. 
But since a meaning is a logical relation, static, independent of 
time, how can it possibly be identified, they say, with any concrete 
man's experience, perishing as this does at the instant of its produc- 
tion? This, indeed, sounds profound, but I challenge the pro- 
fundity. I defy any one to show any difference between logic and 
psychology here. The logical relation stands to the psychological 
relation between idea and object only as saltatory abstractness 
stands to ambulatory concreteness. Both relations need a psycho- 
logical vehicle; and the 'logical' one is simply the 'psychological' 
one disemboweled of its fullness, and reduced to a bare scheme. 

A while ago a prisoner, on being released, tried to assassinate the 
judge who had sentenced him. He had apparently succeeded in 
conceiving the judge timelessly, had reduced him to a bare logical 
meaning, that of being his 'enemy and persecutor,' by stripping off 
all the concrete conditions (as jury's verdict, official obligation, ab- 
sence of personal spite, possibly sympathy) that gave its full psycho- 
logical character to the sentence as a particular act in time. Truly 
the sentence was inimical to the culprit; but which idea of it is the 
truer one, that bare logical definition of it, or its full psychological 
specification? The antipragmatists ought in consistency to stand 
up for the criminal's view of the case, treat the judge as the latter 's 
logical enemy, and bar out extenuating conditions as so much in- 
essential psychological stuff. 

II 

Still another obstacle, I suspect, stands in the way of my ac- 
count's acceptance. Like Dewey and like Schiller, I have had to say 
that the truth of an idea is determined by its satisfactoriness. But 
satisfactoriness is a subjective term, just as idea is; and truth is 
generally regarded as 'objective.' Readers who admit that satis- 
factoriness is our only mark of truth, the only sign to us that we 
have the precious article, will still say that the objective relation 

* The ultimate object or terminus of a cognitive process may in certain 
instances lie beyond the direct experience of the particular cognizer, but it, of 
course, must exist as part of the total universe of cognition whose constitution 
the critic is discussing. 
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between idea and object which the word truth points to is left out 
of my account altogether. I fear also that the association of my 
poor name with the 'Will to Believe' (which 'Will,' it seems to me, 
ought to play no part in this discussion) works against my credit 
in some quarters. I fornicate with that unclean thing, my adver- 
saries may think, whereas your genuine truth-lover must discourse 
in Huxleyan heroics, and feel as if truth ought to bring eventual 
messages of death to all our satisfactions. Such divergences cer- 
tainly prove the complexity of the area of our discussion; but to my 
mind they also are based on misunderstandings, which (though with 
but little hope of success) I will try to diminish by a further word 
of explanation. 

First, I will ask my objectors to define exactly what sort of thing 
it is they have in mind when they speak of a truth that shall be 
absolute, complete and objective ; and then I will defy them to show 
me any conceivable standing-room for such a kind of truth outside 
the terms of my own description. It will fall, as I contend, entirely 
within the field of my analysis. 

To begin with, it must obtain between an idea and a reality that 
is the idea's object; and, as a predicate, it must apply to the idea 
and not to the object, for objective realities are not true, at least not 
in the problematic universe of discourse to which we are now con- 
fining ourselves, for there they are taken as simply being, while the 
ideas are true of them. But we can suppose a series of ideas to be 
successively more and more true of the same object, and can ask what 
is the maximum approach to being absolutely true that the last idea 
might attain to. 

The maximal conceivable truth in an idea would seem to be that 
it should lead to an actual merging of ourselves with the object, to 
an utter mutual confluence and identification. On the common- 
sense level of belief this is what is supposed really to take place in 
sense perception. My idea of this pen verifies itself through my 
percept ; and my percept is held to be the pen for the time being- 
percepts and physical realities being treated by common sense as 
identical. But the physiology of the senses has criticized common 
sense out of court, and the pen 'in itself is now believed to lie beyond 
my momentary percept. Yet the notion once suggested, of what a 
completely consummated acquaintance with a reality might be like, 
remains over to our speculation. Total conflux of the mind with the 
reality would be the absolute limit of truth, there could be no better 
or more satisfying knowledge. 

Such total conflux, it is needless to say, is already explicitly pro- 
vided for in my account of the subject. If an idea should ever lead 
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us not only towards, or up to, or against, a reality, but so close that 
we and the reality should melt together, it would be made absolutely 
true, according to me, by that performance. 

In point of fact philosophers doubt that this ever occurs. What 
happens, they think, is only that we get nearer and nearer to reali- 
ties, we approximate more and more to the all-satisfying limit; and 
the definition of actually, as distinguished from imaginably, com- 
plete and objective truth, can then only be that it belongs to the 
idea that will lead us as close up against the object as in the 
nature of our experience is possible, literally next to it, for instance. 

Suppose, now, there were an idea that did this for a certain 
objective reality. Suppose that no further approach were possible, 
that nothing lay between, that the next step would carry us right 
into the reality ; then that idea would be true in the maximal degree 
that might be supposed practically attainable in the world which 
we inhabit. 

Well, I need hardly explain that that degree of truth is also 
provided for in my account of the matter. And if satisfactions are 
the marks of truth's presence, we may add that any less true sub- 
stitute for such a true idea would prove less satisfactory. Following 
its lead, we should be left farther from the terminus. We should 
discern a gap, desiderate a closer approach, and not rest till we 
had found it. 

I am, of course, postulating here a standing reality independent 
of the idea that knows it. I am also postulating that satisfactions 
grow pari passu with our approximation to such reality. 7 If my 
critics challenge this latter assumption, I retort upon them with the 
former. Their whole notion of a standing reality grows up in the 
form of an ideal limit to the series of successive termini to which our 
thoughts have led us and still are leading us. Each terminus proves 
provisional by leaving us unsatisfied. The truer idea is the one that 
pushes farther; so we are ever beckoned on by the ideal notion 
of an ultimate completely satisfactory terminus. I, for one, obey 
and accept that notion. I can conceive no other objective content 
to the notion of truth than that of approximation to such a terminus, 
nor can I conceive that the notion would ever have grown up, or 
that true ideas would ever have been sorted out from false or idle 
ones, save for the greater sum of satisfactions, intellectual or prac- 
tical, which the truer ones brought with them. Can we imagine a 
man absolutely satisfied with an idea and with all its relations to 

* Say, if you prefer to, that dissatisfactions decrease pari passu with such 
approximation. The approximation may be of any kind assignable — approxi- 
mation in time or in space, or approximation in kind, which in common speech 
means ' copying.' 
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his own ideas and to his sensible experiences, and who should yet 
not take its content as a true account of reality ? The matter of the 
true is thus absolutely identical with the matter of the satisfactory. 
You may put either word first in your ways of talking ; but leave out 
that whole notion of satisfactory leading (which is the essence of 
my pragmatistic account) and call truth a static logical relation, 
independent even of possible leadings or satisfactions, and it seems 
to me you cut all ground from under you. 

I fear that I am still very obscure. But I respectfully implore 
those who reject my doctrine because they can make nothing of my 
stumbling language, to tell us in their own name— und zwar very 
concretely and articulately !— just how the real, genuine and abso- 
lutely 'objective' truth which they believe in so profoundly, is con- 
stituted and established. They mustn't point to the 'reality' itself, 
for truth is only our subjective relation to realities. What is the 
nominal essence of this relation, its definition, whether or not it be 
'objectively' attainable by mortals? 

Whatever they may say it is, I have the firmest faith that my 
account will prove to have allowed for it and included it by anticipa- 
tion, as one possible case in the total mixture of cases. There is, in 
short, no room for any grade or sort of truth outside of the frame- 
work of the pragmatic system, outside of that jungle of empirical 
leading and their nearer or ulterior terminations, of which I seem to 
have written so unskillfully. 



William James. 



Habvabd University. 



REVIEWS AND ABSTRACTS OF LITERATURE 

Contemporary Criticism of Friedrich Nietzsche. 1 

It is almost impossible to get an unbiased opinion of Nietzsche. A 
recent and valuable article by Professor Raoul Richter in the supplement 
to the Munich Allgemeine Zeitung 2 gives a very sympathetic study of the 
philosopher. From another point of view, Professor D. Julius Kaftan has 
written an essay entitled ' Aus der Werkstatt des Uebermenschen.' This 
has the date 1906. In a book by Emil Mauerhof, 1907, there is a study of 
considerably over two hundred pages with the title ' Was also sprach Zara- 
thustra?' which is as pessimistic as Professor Richter's article is en- 
thusiastic. 

Professor Richter deals with Nietzsche chiefly as a constructive 
thinker. The prevailing fashion has been to consider the philosopher 

1 A review of Kichter's ' Friedrich Nietzsche und die Kultur unserer Zeit,' 
Kaftan's 'Aus der Werkstatt des Uebermenschen' and Mauerhof's 'Was also 
sprach Zarathustra ? ' 

2 No. 223, 1906. 



